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China-Russian cooperation in the Arctic: À cause for concern 


for the Western Arctic States? 
Adam Perry MacDonald © 


Department of Political Science, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Canada 


ABSTRACT 

Increasing cooperation between China and Russia does not imply 
the development of an anti-Western pact and a coordinated 
revisionist strategy pursued by them in the Arctic. The Western 
Arctic States should monitor China-Russian regional cooperation 
but refrain from adopting strategies premised on the assumption 
both are, or will become, deeply aligned with each other. Russia 
and China should continue to be treated as distinct regional 
challenges requiring specific strategies towards each. 
Strengthening strategic solidarity between the Western Arctic 
States, including the United States (US) as a reinvigorated 
regional actor, in tackling specific challenges posed by these 
powers and adapting to a changing Arctic geopolitical 
environment is necessary. If American regional strategies, 
however, are solely about confrontation and exclusion against 
these powers, and pressuring across the board policy conformity 
onto its allies in these pursuits, these will be insufficient in 
addressing regional issues and risk marginalizing the autonomy 
and interests of smaller states like Canada. Facing such 
possibilities, Canada must continue to develop its own regional 
capabilities, become more forward leaning in addressing security 
and economic matters, and increase collaboration with the other 
smaller Arctic states to avoid the ongoing structuring of the 
region from becoming entirely dominated by great powers. 


RESUME 

Le renforcement de la coopération entre la Chine et la Russie n’a 
pas pour implication le développement d'un pacte anti- 
occidental et d'une stratégie révisionniste coordonnée qu'elles 
poursuivent dans l'Arctique. Les États de l'Arctique occidental 
devraient surveiller la coopération régionale entre la Chine et la 
Russie, mais s'abstenir d'adopter des stratégies fondées sur 
l'hypothèse selon laquelle les deux pays sont, ou deviendront, 
profondément alignés entre eux. La Russie et la Chine doivent 
continuer à être traitées comme des défis régionaux distincts 
exigeant des stratégies spécifiques à chacune d'elles. Renforcer la 
solidarité stratégique entre les États de l'Arctique occidental, y 
compris les Etats-Unis (US) en tant qu’acteur régional redynamisé, 
pour faire face aux défis posés par ces puissances et s'adapter à 
un environnement géopolitique arctique en mutation est 
nécessaire. Cependant, si les stratégies américaines régionales 
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consistent uniquement à affronter et à exclure ces puissances, et à 
faire pression sur les alliés des États-Unis pour qu'ils se conforment 
à la politique générale dans cette optique, elles ne seront pas 
suffisantes pour régler les problèmes régionaux, et risquent de 
marginaliser l'autonomie et les intérêts de plus petits Etats 
comme le Canada. Face à de telles possibilités, le Canada doit 
continuer à développer ses propres capacités régionales, devenir 
plus prévoyant en matière de sécurité et d'économie, et accroître 
sa collaboration avec les autres petits Etats de l'Arctique afin 
d'éviter que la structuration en cours dans la région soit 
entièrement dominée par les seules grandes puissances. 


China-Russia relations: an emerging entente 


China-Russian relations have steadily improved between the former Cold War adversaries 
since the 1990s. This process is driven by a common, high-level strategic interest: under- 
mining American primacy and hegemony and its influence on regional and global politics 
(Korollev & Portyakov, 2019). Primacy refers to the material preponderance the US pos- 
sesses, specifically militarily, compared to other major powers in the post-Cold War era. 
Hegemony refers to the network of alliances and close partnerships the US has developed 
with other major and smaller powers in Asia and Europe, enabling the US to be a key 
leader in organizing security, economic and political networks in these regions (Clark, 
2011). As well, the US has been able to build, support, and on many occasions go 
against parts of, the development and implementation of international organizations, 
norms and practices associated with the Liberal International Order (Ikenberry, 2001). 
Despite attempts to embed them into the American hegemonic system following the 
end of the Cold War (Mastanduno, 2019), Russia and China have emerged as the greatest 
challengers to US primacy and hegemony. They are attempting to blunt American military 
capabilities in their home regions, disrupt strategic solidarity within and between them 
and their allies and close partners, and advocate for new ordering principles and struc- 
tures. Several strategies have been employed by both to further these aims including 
large scale military builds-ups, employing grey zone tactics such as cyber-attacks and 
use of “unofficial” security forces to alter the territorial status-quo, and organizing regional 
political, security and economic networks of their own (Cooley and Nexon, 2020). 

While neither promote the complete dismantling of all the organizations and principles 
associated with the Liberal International Order, Russia and China are working to under- 
mine certain norms, rules and practices. Of particular concern are those based on and 
attempting to further liberal norms (Rolland, 2019) which are seen as threatening to 
their global position and domestic legitimacy (Sarty, 2020). Combatting liberal values pro- 
motion by the West, specifically human rights and governance critiques of states’ “internal 
affairs”, is a core common interest in creating an international environment conducive to 
their authoritarian regime structures (Devlen, 2021). The end-state Moscow and Beijing 
officially support is the promotion of a global multi-polar system (China-Russia, 1997) 
based on new institutions, relationships and strategic realities in order to augment 
their centrality in systems of power to the detriment of the current order and the 
West's position within it (Cooley & Nexon, 2020). 
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There is, however, no joint pursuit of a singular global political-economic project or 
commitment to collective defence akin to a formal alliance (Trenin, 2019). Some have 
characterized the relationship as a sort of “non-aggression pact”. Both do not commit 
to come to the others’ aid but do give assurances they will not interfere or assist each 
other's competitors in issues and areas of strategic importance to them, such as in 
Crimea/Ukraine and the South China Sea (Kofman, 2020). Another characterization is a 
“condominium” in which both pursue differentiated roles and goals in the same 
regions without directly challenging or undermining those of the other. For example, 
Russia being respected by Beijing as the undisputed political and security leader in the 
former Soviet space while China keeps its regional approach limited to pursuing econ- 
omic goals, which Moscow does not inhibit (Rolland, 2019). The furthering of security 
and economic relations between them, though, demonstrates a desire to not simply 
stay out of each other's business. Both are pursuing their own distinct grand strategies, 
but they are investigating ways these can intersect and interact with each other. The 
relationship, therefore, is best defined as an entente: an understanding to regularly 
cooperate, consult and in some cases coordinate activities across multiple domains due 
to mutual, but not perfectly aligned or comprehensive, strategic interests while remaining 
autonomous and equal actors with limited hard commitments between them (Lukin, 
2020). 

Military exercises began in 2005 between their armies, followed by naval ones in 2012 
and in 2019 between their air forces (Gorenburg, 2020). There remains, however, no firm 
commitment by the two towards developing integrated command structures or military 
forces, but the regularity, scope and size of joint exercises, exchanges and deployments 
are growing. A spectrum of possible military relationships exists, rather than a simple 
binary based on collective defence obligations. There does, for example, seem to be a 
growing willingness by Russia to further information and surveillance sharing with 
China, including one day between each other's missile defence systems, but without com- 
mitment to joint defence or a single military system (Trenin, 2019). 

The deepening relationship is most pronounced in the economic sphere. Following the 
imposition of Western sanctions, Russia has increasingly looked towards China to not only 
be a major customer but also a principal investor and technological partner in major 
resource projects (Raseth, 2017). At a macro-level, both are working to connect their 
mega economic projects: the Eurasian Economic Union (EAEU), Russia’s attempt to 
create a common market within the former Soviet sphere, and the Belt and Road Initiative 
(BRI), China’s bilateral based vision to restructure trade and infrastructure flows and net- 
works throughout Eurasia on land and at sea (Rolland, 2019). China has allayed Moscow's 
initial concerns of the BRI by showing deference to Russia’s efforts to champion and create 
a forum of regional blocs of big trading powers via the Greater Eurasian Project (Pieper, 
2018). Such economic engagement is spearheading Sino-Russian cooperation in the 
Arctic. 


Cooperation moving north 


China emphasizes being a cooperative and respectful partner in furthering mutual inter- 
ests with the Arctic States, including scientific research, economic investments, regional 
diplomacy (including as an Observer Member in the Arctic Council) and sustainable 
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development activities (such as being a signatory to the /nternational Agreement to 
Prevent High Seas Fisheries in the Central Arctic Ocean). These activities are framed in 
“win-win” terms, with a particular emphasis on furthering the prosperity of indigenous 
peoples in the Arctic (The State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 2018; Lan- 
teigne, 2014). As well, China legitimates its regional role due to its “nearness” 
(reflected in the “Near Arctic State” nomenclature used by Beijing, with similar language 
employed by other non-Arctic States including the UK and Estonia) and as a major 
power involved in global governance bodies, namely its permanent position on the 
UN Security Council (Jiang, 2014). Ultimately, China portrays itself as a public good pro- 
vider through its contributions to scientific knowledge, economic investments and 
active diplomacy in shaping the trajectory of a more globally connected and accessible 
Arctic. 

China has largely remained silent on articulating strategic-military interests in the 
Arctic as a calculated omission (Doshi & Dale-Huang, 2021). China’s pursuit to become 
a global power hinges on becoming a maritime great power, including possessing not 
just a world-class navy but also being a leading player in marine sciences, resource extrac- 
tion, commercial fishing, shipping and maritime infrastructure and finance (Tobin, 2018). 
These efforts will enable and possibly result in the presence of its naval forces in, and 
further its influence over rules and regulations governing, the Arctic (Brady, 2017). The 
Arctic is of growing interest and activity for China, epitomized by the release of an 
Arctic Policy in 2018, but it remains a secondary interest compared to more core 
regions such as Northeast and Southeast Asia and the Indian Ocean which are of far 
greater and more immediate economic and military importance. 

Russia assigns great importance to the Arctic as a strategic resource hub, central to 
their national security, and core to their image and status as a great power (Trenin, 
2020). Moscow remains concerned about the role and power of non-Arctic states in its 
domestic and regional governance affairs. As it relates to China, Russia was wary and 
reluctant to accept them (and other non-Arctic States) as Observer Members in the 
Arctic Council; forbad any scientific research to be conducted by a Chinese research 
ship transiting the Northern Sea Route (NSR) in 2013, and initially hesitant of China’s 
Polar Silk Road nomenclature, subsuming the Arctic into Beijing’s larger grand strategic 
designs (Sørensen & Klimenko, 2017; Sun, 2018). 

Since the removal of their Western resource development partners in 2014, however, 
Russia has increasingly turned to China to fill the void, specifically with respect to its 
Liquefied Natural Gas projects on the Yamal Peninsula (Roseth, 2017) and improving 
the viability of the NSR as a major international route for commercial shipping connecting 
Europe and Asia (Gao & Erokhin, 2020). China’s characterization, and Russia’s approval, of 
the NSR as a Polar Silk Road tethers this waterway into the BRI, indicating further expan- 
sion and inter-linking of their economic relationship in and through the Arctic (Lasserre & 
Alexeeva, 2018). China’s de facto acceptance of Russia’s claims to control the NSR by 
abiding by Moscow's domestic regulations alleviates concerns of eroding Russian auth- 
ority in the face of greater Chinese investment there. 

China-Russian cooperation in the Arctic has been predominantly economic in nature, 
but some warn political and military regional activities and collaboration between the two 
will become inevitable features of the region, directed towards and detrimental to the 
Western Arctic States (Braun & Blank, 2020). Given the growing regularity and geographic 
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scope of their military exercises and training, it is reasonable to assume such activities 
could occur in the Arctic. Furthermore, China’s growing blue-water navy and other mili- 
tary services may eventually operate regularly in the Arctic for strategic and status pur- 
poses (Brady, 2017). This would most likely be done in conjunction with Russian forces, 
especially considering China’s military has a dearth of experience in Arctic naval oper- 
ations. There has been, furthermore, suggestions from Russian and Chinese strategists 
to explore joint-basing agreements in the Arctic and eventually a common missile 
defence system that would in part be situated in and oriented towards the Arctic 
(Trenin, 2020). At this point, however, military relations between the two in the Arctic 
remain largely non-existent, with their future trajectory remaining hypothetical and 
speculative both as to their intensity and purposes. 

Politically, China and Russia remain publicly supportive and part of the existing 
regional order, centered around the Arctic Council as the region’s premiere forum. 
There is evidence, though, that China does desire a greater position and role in the order- 
ing of the Arctic (Doshi & Dale-Huang, 2021). Some, also, argue the two authoritarian 
powers will inevitably work together to better position themselves via securing maritime 
spaces, resources, and military advantage, inevitably threatening the interests and secur- 
ity of the Western Arctic States and regional stability in general (Spohr, 2018). Such fore- 
casted scenarios, however, offer little evidence that both powers are “teaming up” and are 
largely premised on the logic that possessing anti-Western strategic orientations are 
pushing them together in terms of strategic alignment in general and a coordinated revi- 
sionist approach in the Arctic in particular. 


Strategic, elite and regional limitations 


There are a number of strategic, elite and regional factors which are and will most likely 
continue to impede the development of a more unified and overt political-military pact 
between Russia and China globally and in the Arctic. Both are united by the world they 
want to move away from - an international system dominated by the US and the West 
materially, institutionally and ideologically - but whether they are aligned with respect 
to what world they want to move towards is not so clear (Kaczmarski, 2018). Russia is 
attempting to capitalize on its beneficial geographic position straddling the Arctic, 
Europe and Asia, being a necessary actor given its resource-wealth and overland (and 
possibly in the future Arctic maritime) transport routes in the economic integration of 
Eurasia. Eroding relations with the West, combined with the growing power and impor- 
tance of Asia, motivated Moscow's pivot away from “Greater Europe” and towards 
“Greater Eurasia”. This reorientation is not premised on Russia wanting to fall within 
China's orbit, but rather become a major pole in a new concert of powers system - 
along with China, the EU, India and possibly others - governing Eurasia (Maçäes, 2018; 
Pieper, 2018). For Russia, any concert of powers system is premised on respecting geo- 
graphically defined Spheres of Influence (SOI) (Jackson, 2019). Within its SOI, Moscow 
has the prerogative to develop regional political, economic and military structures 
while excluding or heavily restricting other great powers’ activities within these areas, 
including the nature of relations they have with local states. 

China, like Russia, is a declaratory advocate of a multi-polar world. The bilateralism 
underpinning the BRI, however, may indicate Beijing is moving towards an arrangement 
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more expansive and hierarchical than a concert of powers system based on exclusive SOls. 
China is attempting to become a power via its network centrality (Jackson, 2019), occupy- 
ing as many central nodes as possible in global and regional technological-economic 
systems to make others dependent on them. China’s is working within existing inter- 
national and regional institutions to gain further influence as well as creating new ones 
with them as the central player in creating a more pliant environment for its interests 
(Rolland, 2020). 

China has repeatedly committed to never pursue expansionism, hegemony, a sphere 
of influence or engage in arms racing no matter how powerful it becomes (Nee Lee, 2021). 
However, China’s motivation for and path to pursue hegemony does not need to stem 
from some top-down, well thought out grand plan to “take over the world” (Pillsbury, 
2015). Rather, hegemony can come from the “bottom-up” with increasing investments 
in states and regions (such as through the BRI which is in part economically driven to 
export excess domestic capital and industrial capacity) gradually increasing the desire 
to shape the political-security realities of these places (Danner & Martin, 2019). These 
efforts cumulatively are becoming a grand strategic interest in and of itself to structure 
networks in and through regions with China in a position of centrality. In achieving 
these aims, China does employ coercion in its foreign engagements - largely economic 
and political in nature - and is engaged in a committed campaign to alter military bal- 
ances of power in the littorals of East Asia, specifically the South China Sea. They have, 
though, largely avoided the direct confrontational approaches as pursued by Russia 
against the West due to different strategic logics at play (Kaczmarski, 2019). 

Russian relations with the West are more overtly antagonistic to undermine their soli- 
darity and prohibit their influence and relations with those within Russia’s “near-abroad” 
including Belarus, Ukraine and Central Asia. Russia’s grand strategy is about regional 
hegemony in a geographically defined system of great power concert politics whereas 
China’s grand strategy is global in scope and not simply about being dominant in a 
specific geographic domain but rather within networks of power which spans across, 
through and into regions. The erosion of American/Western power is a mutual interest 
to gain greater degrees of freedom in pursuing these interests. This may not, however, 
by itself further bring both into greater alignment. Russia wants to preserve its strategic 
autonomy, which is best ensured in a multi-polar world, rather than commit to an ever- 
tightening relationship with Beijing in the role as junior partner. 

Elite differences also limit the furthering of their relationship. Given the top-down, pol- 
itical nature of the relationship, businesses and corporations from both countries have 
been brought together in a semi-forced manner. This has exposed clear differences in 
how they conduct business, relations to government and mistrust of one another 
(Sørensen & Klimenko, 2017). Despite the cordial personal relationship between President 
Xi and President Putin, the differences in their regimes, specifically the way power oper- 
ates in them, has resulted in fluctuating levels of trust towards each other (Baev, 2020). 
Both, furthermore, continue to engage in activities which undermine the security objec- 
tives of the other. Continued theft of Russian military technology and secrets by China 
(Simes, 2019) indicates Russia is not some sort of special, highly valued partner. Russia’s 
ongoing arms deals with India and Vietnam indicate either Moscow will further economic 
opportunities regardless of the views of or impacts on China and/or an attempt to assist 
others in balancing against Beijing. 
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Two regions are critical in determining whether and the degree to which China and 
Russia can overcome these issues are Central Asia and the Arctic (Korollev, 2016). In 
Central Asia, Russia remains the regional leader, constructing various political-security 
institutional arrangements whereas China is increasingly becoming the trade and invest- 
ment partner of choice for local states (Rolland, 2019). Whether this division of labor can 
be maintained is unclear, especially if China feels the need to play a more central leader- 
ship role in steering the political and military architecture of the region to support its BRI 
project. Russia is not opposing the BRI in the region but wants these endeavors to be con- 
ducted through the EAEU with them as the dominant player. 

In the Arctic, China’s characterization of the region as an increasingly globalized space 
legitimates their growing interests and activities, and subtle promotions of leadership in 
various sectors such as scientific research and investments, which furthers themselves as a 
central player in regional affairs. Russia’s Arctic strategic orientation is not based on deep 
integration with or territorial aggrandizement over the region, but rather maintaining its 
independence and complete authority over its water space and territories. China’s efforts 
to “internationalize” the Arctic and Russia’s position to preserve the “national” Arctic indi- 
cate sharp differences in how they want the nature of regional relations to be. Further- 
more, as with Central Asia, these regional differences are inextricably linked to the 
differences in their larger grand strategies: Russia wants a geographical-determined SOI 
whereas China wants to become embedded in systems and regions to gain influence 
throughout them. 

Economically, Chinese companies want more ownership control or asset collateral in 
assuming risk for greater investments in the NSR, but Russia is unwilling to cede them 
such control (Jian & Long, 2020; Sun, 2018). China, as well, is interested in investing 
throughout the Arctic, including shipping routes outside the NSR in the Central Arctic 
Ocean, and thus feels no obligation to completely accommodate Russia’s wants. Rever- 
sely, Russia does not feel compelled to solely further its Arctic economic projects 
through China, working with states like India opposed to the BRI in constructing alterna- 
tive transportation corridors and networks outside Beijing’s control (Nilsen, 2020). Russia, 
also, is active in ensuring a diversity of investment partners for its major resource projects 
including Japan and European states alongside China (Reuters, 2021). 

Militarily, Russia has never formally invited China, or other states, to observe let alone 
participate in the Arctic portion of is large, regular regional exercises. In contrast, they 
have actively encouraged, and publicized, Chinese participation in exercises in other 
parts of the country (Gorenburg, 2020). Such an incongruence seems to imply a 
Russian sensitivity to doing such activities in the Arctic versus other regions. For now, 
the Arctic does not seem to be a major focus for Russia-China military relations, at 
least in relation to other regions and issue areas. 


Russia and China as distinct regional challenges 


Russia and China are seen by the Western Arctic States and NATO as the primary tra- 
ditional state-based security challenges in the Arctic (NATO, 2030 Report, 2020; NATO 
and Security in the Arctic, 2017). To date, however, there is no official position or policy 
of NATO or another of its Arctic member states characterizing China and Russia as 
acting in concert to alter regional dynamics to the detriment of the Western Arctic 
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States. There are, though, some Western officials arguing China and Russia are already ina 
de facto alliance based on their anti-Western orientation and activities. Based on this 
claim, they recommend the Western Arctic States (and NATO) must increasingly act in 
a coordinated fashion to shape strategic realities to their benefit which requires treating 
these powers as an antagonistic bloc (Cammarata, 2020). Such thinking, though, rest on 
little evidence the two are moving in such a direction. For the time being, Russia and 
China should continue to be understood and treated as posing unique regional 
challenges. 

Russia is primarily seen as a military challenge due to the significant augmentation of 
its forces and capabilities throughout its Arctic territories, with the purposes behind and 
impact of these developments hotly debated. Some view them as primarily a defensive- 
precautionary move to protect its increasingly accessible Arctic coastline and “bastion 
defence” around its nuclear-ballistic submarine fleet based in Murmansk (Parnemo, 
2019). Others argue they are largely an offensive-pre-emptive posture to extend its 
exclusive control over more maritime spaces, possibly occupy adjacent island groups 
like Svalbard (which is Norwegian territory) and/or intimidate and threaten Arctic 
neighbors to gain concession on other policy matters (Braun & Blank, 2020; Wither, 2018). 

Russia needs to be balanced given its regional military build-up, military activities in 
adjacent regions and subversive techniques to undermine the credibility of democratic 
systems in the West and alliance resolve in NATO. As Russia’s strategic orientation is 
with respect to Eurasia in general and not the Arctic, though, Western Arctic States can 
maintain their regional relations with Moscow without compromising these larger stra- 
tegic priorities (MacDonald, 2019). Despite Russia's regional material preponderance, 
they are not attempting to impose a hegemonic governance system or radically alter 
the territorial status-quo. Rather, Moscow is focused on ensuring its Arctic territorial 
and claimed maritime areas are under its full authority, extract economic benefit from 
these, and allow the flow of its naval forces into and out of the region. These raise 
some concerns for NATO and its Arctic members, but this does not discredit the need 
to ensure channels of communication remain open with Moscow and a genuine 
attempt to understand Russian military thinking and strategy (Bouffard, Buchanan, & 
Young, 2020). 

NATO requires forces and competencies to operate in the Arctic to protect its member 
states, including maritime approaches to and sea lanes of communications between 
them. As a result, exercises and deployments are and should become more regular. 
This is particularly relevant in the European Arctic/High North to protect NATO's northern 
flank in Norway as well as monitoring Russian military activity through the Greenland- 
Iceland-UK gap (GIUK). It is unavoidable that Russia will see such actions by NATO or a 
subset of its members in these spaces as antagonistic, but such tensions have been 
managed before during the Cold War and thus an institutional memory exists of how 
to navigate them. In other subregions like the opening Central Arctic Ocean or the 
Eurasian/Russia Arctic, there exists little to no experiences in operating there including 
to directly challenge Russian interests (like their domestic control over the NSR claims). 
Any such moves require serious deliberations over when, how and why to operate 
there. Trying to balance Russia militarily in the Arctic, also, in terms of having congruent 
levels of forces or capabilities across the board is highly improbable, wasteful (such as 
building up land fighting forces in the North American Arctic where Russia does not 
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pose that kind of challenge) and detrimental. Specifically, undertaking such an approach 
misdiagnoses the foundations of strategic stability in the region. 

The Arctic regional order is not intrusive but rather a major enabler of Russian goals, 
thus it appears unlikely they would unilaterally attempt to undermine it (Roberts, 
2015). Russia is equal in regional forums, supports the primacy of Arctic States in regional 
decision making, and can develop its resource base and secure its Northern coast in a rela- 
tively benign region. The Western Arctic States should be monitoring and be prepared to 
act in case of a more regionally assertive Russia. However, limiting the roles of China, and 
other non-Arctic States, in formal regional governance matters is a powerful common 
interest between Russia and the other Arctic States which should not be relegated in 
importance due to strategic tensions and concerns in other issue areas (Byers, 2019). 
This requires a greater understanding of how actions and policies directed at Russia or 
China may affect their relationship with each other. For example, exclusion politically 
and economically of both may further their relations given the lack of options and alterna- 
tive partners in their regional affairs (Pincus, 2020), pushing the two strategically closer 
when they are natural balancers of one another (Hancock & Lobell, 2010). 

China, on the other hand, represents a geo-economic challenge. China does not have 
territorial claims in the Arctic, official disputes over the status of waterways with any of the 
Arctic States, and has remained silent on claims and resolution processes to delineate 
Extended Exclusive Economic Zones over the Central Artic Ocean. Rather, Chinese invest- 
ments throughout the Arctic in communications, shipping, natural resources and critical 
infrastructure is leading to concern this may be leveraged to alter existing rules, insti- 
tutions and relationships to Beijing’s interests and one day facilitate and legitimize a mili- 
tary presence in the region in the future (Lajeunesse et al., 2020). Strategies to adapt and 
influence China’s growing presence and activities in the region should be focused on 
coordinating and constructing a common set of rules and regimes pertaining to regional 
diplomacy, foreign investment and ownership, and scientific cooperation more so than 
preparing for a sudden influx of Chinese military forces to the region (cf. Barnard, 
2020). The latter will most likely not materialize in the immediate future given China’s mili- 
tary priorities closer to home and the lack of Arctic-specific naval assets (Lajeunesse & 
Choi, 2020). If or when this does occur, also, these can be addressed by the growing mili- 
tary efforts of the Western Arctic States already underway in response to Russia’s Arctic 
military build-up. 

The influx of Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) - of which China is a major source of 
(Rosen & Thuringer, 2017) - should motivate exploring ways to build forums and insti- 
tutions between Arctic States to monitor and/or create pools of capital for much 
needed regional development projects. Doing so may create a more robust and diver- 
sified field of possible investment sources which could limit China’s ability to cordon 
off parts of the market and create a more competitive environment. This would be ben- 
eficial to all Arctic States, including Russia which does not want to become reliant on a 
single economic, political and strategic partner (Gabuev, 2020). The Western Arctic 
States - which face large investment needs in developing their northern territories - 
should avoid the bilateralism of BRI projects. Instead, they should create or seek 
funding from multiple partners and multilateral infrastructure banks that abide by 
desired social, environmental and economic standards which China can be a part of 
but not in a commanding position. 
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The other concern: the US as a reinvigorated Arctic actor 


Any formal China-Russian alliance or geo-strategic pact would be a major threat to the US 
(Wu, 2018). American grand strategy since the end of the Second World War has been pre- 
mised on preventing the emergence of a Eurasian superpower or pact of hostile powers 
towards it. This has motivated the construction and maintenance of alliance networks 
with major and minor powers throughout Eurasia, specifically in Europe and East Asia, 
to disrupt and counterbalance any would be opposing hegemon or power bloc 
(Spykman & Nicholl, 1969). The US has designated China and Russia as strategic rivals, 
a move which is and will increasingly becoming a central anchor in American grand strat- 
egy (The White House, 2021). The US has not begun to characterize nor treat these powers 
as strategically acting in concert but is maneuvering to oppose and balance both these 
powers in Europe, Asia and increasingly the Arctic more overtly. 

Under the Trump Administration the US became a reinvigorated regional actor largely 
based on concerns about developing Russian and Chinese activities there, warning these 
constituted new and grave threats to North American security, regional stability and in the 
general the “rules-based” order (US Department of Defense, 2019). As part of these efforts, 
the US increased pressure on its Western Arctic allies to align with its preferences regard- 
ing China and Russia across several domains including military matters, infrastructure 
investments, emerging technologies, governance, and resource development in the 
region and beyond (Hinshaw & Page, 2019; Sengupta, 2019). An American regional 
approach, though, which overly relies on confrontation and exclusion in freezing out 
China and denying Russia's position as an Arctic great power by trying to overcome 
their in-theatre military capability superiority is unrealistic, possibly destabilizing, and 
does not effectively “compete” with them. Specifically, reducing the Arctic to simply an 
arena of competition against Russia and China does offers no solutions, proposals or fra- 
meworks to a number of pressing regional matters. 

American allies and close partners in the Arctic are concerned about Russian and 
Chinese activities and goals and thus welcome the US’ renewed focus and participation 
in the region, including militarily. However, they also want to see US leadership and 
cooperation in addressing a plethora of overlapping issues including climate change, sus- 
tainable development, and the social well-being of northern communities. American 
hegemony does not simply rest on their power preponderance or being a credible defen- 
der of its alliances against outside challengers. It also rests on being committed to 
working with allies and close partners in building and sustaining networks and partner- 
ships to create capacity and find solutions to address critical issues in the region. Provision 
of public and club goods is important in contributing towards a stable region and the 
well-being and prosperity of the Western Arctic States, strengthening their strategic soli- 
darity to ensure they remain a powerful force in the region. This includes coordination 
and collaboration, not subordination, on constructing rules, regimes, investments and 
practices which tackle regional matters, focusing on structuring the political environment 
in favorable terms. 

There are signs the Biden Administration is returning American foreign policy “back to 
normal” after the disruptive Trump era, specifically strengthening bonds and collaborat- 
ing with allies on coordinating approaches towards China and Russia and the re-prioriti- 
zation of climate change as a top-level issue. These are welcome developments for Arctic 
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allies. However, there continues to be pressures on allies in Europe and Asia to conform to 
Washington's policy preferences. Recent examples include strong American opposition to 
German support for the development of Russia’s Nord Stream gas pipeline and pressure 
on Japan for a more public commitment to defend Taiwan. The smaller Arctic states may 
face similar pressures to fall in line with Washington's wishes. As well, many allies were 
shaken by the tone and behavior of the Trump Administration (Greaves, 2020). It 
remains unclear if this was just an aberration or a possible future trajectory in which 
the US fundamentally rethinks the nature of and approach to its hegemonic role and 
relationship with its allies (Beckley, 2020), including the growing use of coercion to 
ensure compliance from them. 


Balancing solidarity and autonomy in a competitive Arctic: 
recommendations for Canada 


Canada, in conjunction with other local states, seized on the opening provided by the 
thawing of superpower rivalry during the end of the Cold War, and overall Russian weak- 
ness and American indifference to the region in the post-Cold War world, to become 
entrepreneurs in creating a web of regional institutions to further common interests 
and establish their role as central actors in regional governance. These collaborative 
efforts continue, but more strategically competitive global and regional strategic land- 
scapes risk altering these favorable dynamics. As the Arctic become increasingly impor- 
tant to and a source of tensions between the grand strategies of Russia, China and the 
US, the region is expected to become more influenced and disrupted by great power 
rivalry (Huebert, 2019). The danger of war and destabilization emanating from great 
power rivalry remains low, with the more realistic challenge to the smaller Arctic States 
being the erosion of their autonomy as regional players (MacDonald, 2019). 

The US is Canada’s “premier partner” in the Arctic (Lackenbauer & Huebert, 2014), as it 
is for many of the Western Arctic States, which will become more entrenched and vital in 
addressing the challenges posed by Russia and China regionally and globally. However, as 
indicated above, the US may increasingly seek greater policy alignment by its regional 
allies against China and Russia which may squeeze their room for maneuverability in pur- 
suing regional interests which do not perfectly align with those of Washington. As well, 
strategic rivalry in the Arctic may result in a sort of great powers club with these 
powers dictating the agenda and future direction of the region through direct engage- 
ment between them. Facing such possibilities, Canada must become more active in devel- 
oping its own regional capabilities, forward leaning in addressing emerging strategic 
matters, and pursue greater coordination with smaller powers. 

Canada should continue to augment its Arctic constabulary and military capabilities 
(with one example being the ongoing National Shipbuilding Strategy to develop 
Arctic-specific platforms for the coast guard and navy) to further exercise its sover- 
eignty, contribute to continental defence and NATO commitments, and provide 
public goods such as fisheries patrols, scientific missions and in general monitoring 
the changing pattern of life (such as sea traffic). Developing a menu of assets and 
capabilities will assist in signaling strategic solidarity with the US and NATO through 
tangible contributions while being able to opt out of or be non-committal towards 
issues which conflict with other interests. One such issue is possible Freedom of 
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Navigation Patrols (FONOPs) by the US against Russia given the implications for 
Canada's status claims over the Northwest Passage, which the US disputes but has 
developed mutually agreeable, practical solutions as workarounds. Furthermore, 
within NATO Canada should be advocating for an approach to the region which 
does not stress complete policy alignment on all matters but rather a more decentra- 
lized approach where states can determine how and when to contribute to specific 
missions and respect the varied interests and priorities of its Arctic members 
(Auerswald, 2020). Furthering military, constabulary and scientific endeavors with the 
other smaller Arctic States, as well, will help ensure collective good provisions 
are not simply the purview of great powers as the region becomes ever more 
accessible to wide range of human activities. 

Second, Canada must become more forward leaning in trying to develop institutional 
approaches to strategically sensitive issues, specifically with respect to military security 
and economic matters. In terms of military issues, Canada should be working to have 
Russia re-instated in the Arctic Security Force Roundtable in some capacity. As well, 
serious examination of creating a new regional military institution should be conducted 
to avoid misunderstandings, accidents and risks of “horizontal escalation” with tensions 
elsewhere spilling over in the Arctic (Bouffard et al., 2020). Such a body should be separate 
from others like the Arctic Council to insulate these more contentious issues from possibly 
paralyzing the entirety of regional relations. While some have advocated the NATO-Russia 
Council as the best venue in this regard (Pincus, 2019), creating an Arctic-specific security 
forum would give equal membership to non-NATO Arctic States Finland and Sweden as 
well as allow for the creation of other classes of members for Non-Arctic States to partici- 
pate. Such a body would support the retention of the autonomy and importance of the 
smaller Arctic States in discussing strategic matters and may help facilitate creating pro- 
tocols and regimes regarding military exercises, deployments, and encounters between 
military forces. Ideally, creating such regional structures and practices may pressure 
China and others to join and conform to it in the future. 

Economically, Canada should explore the feasibility and desirability of creating an 
Arctic Development Bank or other mechanisms to ensure a steady but diverse pool of 
funds and investments for the region under rules and conditions of their making (Gill & 
Sevingy, 2015). At the very least, Canada should be consulting with regional actors to 
determine the level of symmetry in their economic/development needs, finding areas 
for collaboration, and in general avoid being played off in terms of possible trade/invest- 
ment pressures by larger states. While the political economies of these states’ northern 
territories can be quite varied and different, there is a shared interest in not being 
overly reliant on a single external source of investments and the possible strategic under- 
pinnings of them. This is particularly relevant for projects involving Chinse investments to 
determine if these are (1) the result of and furthering unfair market advantages given 
Beijing's financial backing of Chinese businesses against domestic companies; (2) 
driven by strategic motivations to gain control over infrastructure and resources, 
especially if projects are deemed not viable profit-wise; and (3) directly or indirectly 
making local government and communities more vulnerable to reliance on Chinese 
services and capital. 

Finally, Canada must be resolute in ensuring equal membership for all Arctic States to 
blunt attempts to downgrade or exclude smaller regional actors in revised or new 
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regional bodies. Canada has been guilty of doing so in the Arctic before with the pro- 
motion of the A5 (the five Arctic coastal states) which excluded Finland, Sweden and 
Iceland. Canada and the Western Arctic States need to constantly assess the challenges 
China and Russia pose (Dean & Lackenbauer, 2020; Lackenbauer & Lalonde, 2019; Sarty, 
2020); find ways to work with each other to address these to safeguard their individual 
and collective interests, and appreciate the risks of attempting to exclude them from 
the region outright. The later point is particularly salient as there needs to be differen- 
tiation between whether Russia and China activities, separately and in tandem, represent 
regional challenges or if these are a larger, grand strategic challenge to overall balances 
and networks of power globally (Lackenbauer, 2021). Such determinations, however, 
should be based on the risks these powers pose to Canadian interests, rather than the 
risks from American pressure and coercion for not adopting their positions and threat 
assessments of them. As well, Canada has severely strained relations with both Russia 
and China in general which may heavily influence moves towards an exclusionary approach 
towards them in the Arctic. This, however, needs to be thoroughly debated, with clear 
articulation of the risks, factors and goals guiding Canada’s future relationships with these 
powers in general and how that informs the pursuit of relations with them in the Arctic, 
taking into consideration the specific geo-political and economic realities of the region. 

These are important efforts in ensuring Canadian regional autonomy and that of the 
smaller Arctic States in ensuring great powers’ regional maneuvering risk minimizing 
their interests, roles, influence and say in regional politics. Collectively, they should 
increase their cooperation with one another and the US to confront the challenges 
posed by China and Russia. This includes reasonably militarily balancing against Russia 
and pushing back against any attempts by China to unilaterally create or impose alterna- 
tive political-economic arrangements, and in general a play more out-sized role than war- 
ranted. Continued monitoring of the China—Russia relationship is important, but at this 
stage there is little evidence indicating these powers are “teaming up” to such an 
extent as to warrant treating them as “on the same side”. 

Another concern is the possibility of the US trying to subsume the politics of the region 
entirely under its global competitions against China and Russia, resulting in greater align- 
ment pressures on Arctic allies to conform to Washington preferences across a wide 
variety of issues in global and regional contexts. This is not novel terrain for Canada has suc- 
cessfully balanced maintaining strategic solidarity with the US, including being supportive 
of American hegemony in general, without complete subordination on all policy fronts 
during previous eras in the face of American pressure. Examples include non-participation 
in the 2003 Iraq war and maintenance of agricultural exports to Maoist China in the 1960s. 
In the face of rival powers in China and Russia, ensuring the West, anchored by the US, 
remains a coherent and powerful element globally and regionally is being re-affirmed as 
a core interest to Canada. However, China and Russia do not constitute such existential 
threats as to necessitate complete subordination to American wishes (Sarty, 2020), 
especially given the uncertain future of US hegemony and its approach to working with 
allies. Complementarity in threat assessments and actions to mitigate these should be 
the result of cooperation, collaboration, and coordination among allies as equals, not coer- 
cive pressure in the name of conforming to Washington's preferences. Maintaining the 
balance between solidarity and autonomy in the Arctic will increasingly be a difficult, but 
not impossible, pursuit in this more competitive environment. 
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Note 


1. The Western Arctic States are Canada, Denmark (via Greenland), Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United States, who comprise seven of the eight (the other is Russia) regional 
states which have territory above the Arctic Circle and are mutually acknowledged and 
accepted as equal members in regional forums. 
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